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PREFACE 


products of diseased organisations or untoward sur¬ 
roundings. Not one of his flock that he is con¬ 
ducting peacefully and unwittingly to Rome, is 
coming to him to own in confession to having 
stolen an umbrella from a rack or a book from a 
stall, still less to having slain his enemy on a secret 
path. Had such confession been made, it would 
have been an episode of comparatively little inter¬ 
est, a mere skirmish in the war he constantly sus¬ 
tains against the forces of evil. Uncleanness, on 
the other hand, as he elects to describe it, is the 
one offence against the higher life, in regard to 
which, whether as concerns inward promptings or 
outside manifestation, it behooves him to be ever 
armed and vigilant. Accepting this theory, which, 
though subversive of the highest and most obvious 
aims of nature, is still held by a considerable sec¬ 
tion of civilised humanity, the conduct of Michael 
wins a measure of sympathy. In imposing upon 
Rose Gibbard the unutterably shameful and humili¬ 
ating penance, the nature of which reaches us from 
the ferocious Calvinism of the Puritan rather than 
from the gentler moral discipline of the Romish 
church, to which he is hastening, Michael is thor¬ 
oughly sincere and conscientious. He believes it 
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PREFACE 


Michael, though styled by Milton “of celestial 
armies prince,” has found his sword unequal to the 
task of combating the well-ordered hosts of dark¬ 
ness, 

By thousands and by millions ranged for fight. 

The author of “Michael and his Lost Angel” seeks 
accordingly in print consolation for the rebuffs he 
has experienced upon the stage. Some comfort in 
the midst of defeat may be found in the fact that 
the gods themselves fight vainly against prejudice 
and stupidity. I am not in the least seeking to set 
aside the verdict pronounced by the majority of 
“experts” upon Mr. Jones’s latest play and subse¬ 
quently accepted if not ratified by the general public 
which would not be induced to see it. All I seek 
to do is to deal so far as I am able with the adverse 
influences to which it succumbed, and to explain 
why I think it a fine work and in many respects a 
triumph. 
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The misfortunes of “ Michael and his Lost Angel ” 
attended, if they did not anticipate, its conception. 
Like Marina in Pericles it had at least 

as chiding a nativity 

as play has often encountered. Before it saw the 
light a war had been waged concerning its name. 
That the name itself involved as some seemed to 
think a gratuitous insult to any form of religious con¬ 
nection or was even ill chosen I am not prepared 
to grant. Michael is not a scriptural character, and 
his functions, civil and militant, and his place in the 
celestial hierarchy are assigned him by uninspired 
writers. But for the use made of him in art and by 
Milton it is doubtful whether his name would be 
familiar enough to the general public to provoke a 
discussion. A discussion was, however, provoked and 
with a portion of those present the verdict was pro¬ 
nounced before the piece had been given. An open¬ 
ing scene, meanwhile, in which the very raison-d^tre 
of the play is found, an indispensable portion of the 
motive began too soon and was, through the noise 
and disturbance caused by late arrivals, practically 
unheard. The difficulty thus caused was never quite 
overcome, and the mature of Michael Fever sham’s 
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offence and the value of his expiation were both 
partially misunderstood. 

That the display of human passions in a sacred 
edifice and the lavish use of ecclesiastical ceremonial 
might cause offence I could have conceived, had 
there not been the immediately previous proof of 
the success of another play in which the very words 
of the Inspired Teacher are used with a background 
of pagan revelry and a lavish and superfluous dis¬ 
play of nudity of limb. Paul of Tarsus is surely a 
more recognisable personage, and one more closely 
connected with Christian faith than a nebulous being 
such as Michael. While, however, the slight banter 
in the title of Mr. Jones's play and the reproduction 
of the rather florid pageant of the highest Anglican 
service has in a work of earnest purpose and mas¬ 
terly execution wounded sensitive consciences, the 
presentation as vulgar as inept of a portion of the 
holiest mysteries of religion has been received with 
sacerdotal benediction as well as with public ap¬ 
plause. Foreign opinion concerning English hypoc¬ 
risy and prudery finds frequent utterance, and our 
witty Gallic neighbours have excogitated a word they 
believe to be English and take as the cant phrase 
of the Briton, schoking. We do at times our best 
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to furnish foreigners with a justification for their 
views; and in the present case at least, we have 
shown our capacity to “ strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel .’ 7 

That the author has overburdened his work with 
dialogue is shown by the result, since a play that 
the public will not have is naturally a play unsuited 
to the public. 

Some measure of the blame, to my thinking, almost 
the whole of the blame, rests with the audience. In 
seeking to interest his world in a series of duologues 
Mr. Jones has credited it with a knowledge of dra¬ 
matic art and an interest in psychology it does not 
possess. His experiment is analogous to that under¬ 
taken in France by the younger Dumas. A premiere 
of Dumas was one of the most fashionable and 
intellectual of Parisian “ functions.” With ears sharp¬ 
ened to acutest attention the Parisian public listened 
not only to dialogue thrice as long as any M?r. Jones 
has attempted, but also to monologue of the most 
didactic kind. In the case of Victor Hugo again 
there is more than one soliloquy of length abso¬ 
lutely portentous. These things have never wearied 
a public art-loving, theatre-loving, before all appre¬ 
ciative of literary subtlety and conscious of what are 
the true springs of dramatic interest. 
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At the moment when these lines are written, the 
London playgoer, not perhaps of the most fashion¬ 
able class, receives with delight a scene in which a 
hero swims to the rescue of injured innocence, 
which a generation ago established the fortunes of 
a dramatist and a theatre. I refer, of course, to the 
Colleen Bawn of Dion Boucicault, which has once 
more been revived. The rescue scene in this hit 
exactly the sense of the English public and fulfilled 
its ideal. For a year or two afterwards the intellect 
of our dramatists was exercised as to the means by 
which virtue imperilled could be rescued, whether 
by climbing a tower or swinging by a tree, or by 
any other contrivance involving the risk of a broken 
neck. Those days, happily, are past. We have not, 
however, made great progress in our education, and 
seem yet to have to learn that the most telling 
drama is the psychological, and that dialogue moves 
us, or should move us, more than incident. Othello, 
in some respects the most poignant of tragedies, is 
nearly all duologue, the gradual poisoning of the 
Moor's mind by Iago being one of the most tre¬ 
mendous scenes ever attempted. The Greeks, the 
great art-loving people of antiquity, banished in 
tragedy all incident from the stage, and in this re- 
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spect have been copied by the great school of French 
classicists. 

So far, without any very direct purpose or inten¬ 
tion, I have been posing, apparently, as the apolo¬ 
gist for Mr. Jones’s play. Underneath this, perhaps, 
some few may have traced a design still less defi¬ 
nite of apologising for the English public. Nothing 
is further from my intention than to proffer an 
excuse for what I regard as a fine and most mov¬ 
ing drama. For myself, I can only say that rarely 
indeed have my entrails been stirred by more 
forcible pathos, my attention been rapt by more 
inspiriting a theme, and my intellect been satisfied 
by dialogue more natural, appropriate, and, in the 
highest sense, dramatic. In one respect, I am dis¬ 
posed at times to agree with some of Mr. Jones’s 
censors. The logic of events which brings about 
the scene in the island is, perhaps, not sufficiently 
inexorable. That Mrs. Lesden is, in the eyes of 
the world, hopelessly compromised when she spends 
a night alone on the island with her lover, I will 
concede. I can conceive, however, Michael treat¬ 
ing her with the more delicacy therefor, abandoning 
to her his house, and spending a summer night, no 
enormous penalty, in the open air, on the seashore. 
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This, however, only means that the overmastering 
influence of passion over Michael has not been 
fully exhibited in action. 

With Mr. Jones’s previous works — with “ Judah,” 
“ The Crusaders,” “ Saints and Sinners ” — “ Michael 
and his Lost Angel” is connected by strong, albeit 
not too evident, links. The bent of Mr. Jones’s 
mind, or the effect of his early environment, seems 
to force him into showing the struggle between 
religious or priestly training, and high and sincere 
aspiration, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
those influences, half earthly, half divine, of our 
physical nature, which sap where they cannot esca¬ 
lade, and, in the highest natures, end always in 
victory. There is nothing in Michael Feversham of 
the hypocrite, little even of the Puritan. Subject 
from the outset to priestly influences, and wedded 
to theories of asceticism, the more binding as self- 
imposed, he has come to look upon the renegation 
of the most imperative as well as, in one sense, the 
holiest functions of our nature as the condition of 
moral regeneration. Sic itur ad astra . Crime, 
generally, he holds as condemnable, but murder 
and theft are things aloof from the human nature 
with which he has to deal. They are exceptional 



